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was " an absolute monarchy tempered by songs." Songs 
in France were (he substitute for the liberty of the press, 
and caricatures. It is an old maxim in France, that every 
thing finishes par des chansons. We shall conclude with 
one more anecdote. Military men had introduced a cant 
term of contempt for all who were not of their class, by call- 
ing them PSquins. This gave rise to the following neat 

retort •' I am sorry," said a Minister to Marshal L , 

" that after having long waited for you, we are seated at 
table before you arrive." " I should have come earlier," 
replied the Marshal, " but I have been detained by some 
pSquins" "Pequins!" exclaimed the company, "what 
are pSquins ?" " oh you know," rejoined the Marshal, " we 
call pSquins all that is not military." *.' Yes," said the 
Minister, "just as we call every thing military, that is not 
civil." 



Discourses on various subjects, by Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles the First, and 
late Lord Bishop of Down and Connor — In three vols. 
Svo. vol. 1. pp. 503. — Boston, published by Wells and 
Lilly, 1816. 

When the books of Topham Beauclerk were sold, some 
one exprest to Dr. Johnson his surprise, that so many vo. 
lumesof sermons should be found in the library of a man 
who had been distinguished by his gayety and libertinism. 
" It is by no means surprising, Sir," replied the great Moral- 
ist ; " the productions of our English Divines form so large 
and so important a part of our literature, that every library 
must be considered defective, which does not contain a con- 
siderable portion of them." 

The remark of the Docfor is unquestionably just, and from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the present age, there has 
followed, in continued succession, a series of English ser- 
mons, which have tended to improve and fix the language. 
In these we find discussed with the greatest ability, by men 
of the most powerful minds and profoundest learning, the 
knottiest points of Theology, Melaphysicks, and Elhicks, 
whilst they afford the richest mines of nervous and significant 
expressions. Lord Chatham is known to have studied ihe 
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sermons of Barrow expressly for this purpose ; and the 
works of Jeremy Taylor, if is said, have been strongly re- 
commended by the able Editor of a celebrated critical 
Journal, for a similar reason. 

The fastidious delicacy of modern refinement may be 
occasionally disgusted with the quaintness of these old Di- 
vines, and With something that resembles vulgarity. But 
faults of this nature are rather the faults of the age in which 
they wrote, than of the writers, and are amply compen- 
sated by the earnestness of their manner, the excellence 
of their matter, the glowing fervour of their thoughts, and 
the richness and magnificence of their language. In weigh- 
ing the comparative merits of the old and of the modern Di- 
vines, more correctness of composition, and more delicacy 
of expression are to be found in the latter. But there is 
little originality or impressive vigour. If the definition of 
a good sermon by Blair be admitted, that it ought to be " a 
persuasive oration," we should much doubt whether his own 
discourses would stand the test. They are, indeed, com- 
posed with good sense, and in correct language, and are well 
adapted to an audience highly refined, and well educated. 
But whether they would prove ' persuasive orations' to a 
mixed congregation, (and all congregations are mixed,) is 
questionable. " To turn sinners from the evil of their 
ways," which is the exclusive and legitimate object of the 
Preacher, something more is necessary than a mere moral 
essay, and cannot, without a miracle, be effected by him, 
who " never mentions hell to ears polite .'" Man is not merely 
an intellectual animal ; he has also passions, which may 
be roused, and taught to move in the path of Virtue. Coarse 
minds, to have an interest excited, require to be startled 
and alarmed. The Gospel must be preached to them ; 
and its peculiar doctrines and duties powerfully enforced] 
cannot fail of producing a due impression. Far are we from 
being the advocates of cant and enthusiasm, which are dis- 
gusting in their nature, and immoral in their tendency. But 
we would also avoid the opposite extreme of confining reli- 
gious instruction to moral discourses, which, we think, is 
the leading errour in most modern sermons. The old Di- 
vines we consider the best models in this respect, and 
among these Jeremy Taylor holds a pre-eminent rank. 

This great Prelate was born at Cambridge, in England, 
where he graduated early in the seventeenth cenhirv His 
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extraordinary talents, by which he was soon distinguished, 
procured for him the situation of Divinity Lecturer at Si. 
Paul's Cathedral, where his reputation attracted the atten- 
tion, and secured to him the patronage of Arch-bishop 
Laud. Whatever were the faults or follies of Laud, he was 
the patron of literature and of learned men, and through his 
interest and recommendation, Dr. Taylor was appointed 
Chaplain in ordinary to the King. During the consequent 
troubles and the usurpation of Cromwell, he returned to 
Golden Grove in South Wales, under the protection of 
Lord Vaughan, Earl of Carbury, and it was here that he 
composed and preached the sermons, which are the object 
of our present consideration. 

The volume before us contains twenty-five sermons on 
the following topicks. Sermons 1, 2, and 3. Doom's-day 
Book, or Christ's Advent to Judgment. Sermons 4, 5, and 
6. The Return of prayer, or the condition of a prevailing 
prayer. Ser. 7,8, 9. Of Godly Fear. Ser. 10, 11. 
The Flesh and the Spirit. Ser. 12, 13, 14. Of Lukewarm- 
ness and Zeal, or Spiritual Fervour. Ser. 15, 16. The 
House of Feasting, or the Epicure's Measures. Sermons 
17. 18. The Marriage Ring, or the Mysteriousness and 
Duties of Marriage. Ser. 19, 20 21. Apples of Sodom, 
or the Fruits of Sin. Ser. 22, 23, 24, 25. The Good and 
Evil Tongue. Of Slander and Flattery. The Duties of 
the Tongue. 

The first peculiarity, which strikes us in Bishop Taylor, 
is the extraordinary fulness of his mind, which pours out 
thought after thought, in rapid succession, cloafhed in the 
most energetick language. Speaking of the necessity of a 
future judgment, he observes: " If you reckon all the 
causes that come before all the judicatories of the world, 
though the litigious are too many, and the matters of in- 
stance are intricate and numerous, yet the personal and crimi- 
nal are so few, that of two thousand sins that cry aloud to 
God for vengeance, scarce two are noted by the publick 
eye, and chastised by the hand of Justice. It must follow 
from hence, that it is hut reasonable, for the interest of vir- 
tue and the necessities of the world, that the private should 
be judged, and virtue should be tied upon the Spirit, and 
the poor should be relieved, and the oppressed should ap- 
peal, and the noise of widows should be heard, and the 
saints should stand upright, and the cause that was ill 
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judged should be judged over again, and tyrants should be 
called to account, and our thoughts should be examined, 
and our secret actions viewed on all sides, and Ihe infinite 
number of sins which escape here should not escape finally. 
And therefore God hath so ordained it, that there hhall be a 
day of doom, wherein all that are let alone by men, shall be 
questioned by God, and every word, and every action shall 
receive its just recompence of reward. ' For we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done iti his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad." p. 3. 

Splendour of imagination is another excellence, which 
distinguishes Bishop Taylor ; for which he has sometimes 
been styled, the Shakspeare of Divines. The following 
passage contains strong and terrible painting. 

" He that stands in a chinch yard in the time of a great 
plague, and hears the passing bell perpetually telling the sad 
stories of death, and sees crowds of infected bodies press- 
ing to their graves, and others sick and tremulous, and 
death dressed up in all the images of sorrow round about him, 
is not supported in his spirit by the variety of his sorrow : and 
at dooms-day, when the terrours are universal, besides that 
it is in itself so much greater, because it can affright the 
whole world, it is also made greater by communication, and a 
sorrowful influence ; grief being then strongly infectious, 
when there is no variety of state but an entire kingdom of fear ; 
and amazement is the king of all our passions, and all the 
world its subjects ; and that shriek must needs be terrible, 
when millions of men and women at the same instant shall 
fearfully cry out, and the noise shall mingle with the trum- 
pet of the Archangel, with the thunders of the dying and 
groaning heavens, and the crack of the dissolving world, 
when the whole fabrick of nature shall shake into dissolu- 
tion and eternal ashes." p. 6. 

The direct address to the heart and conscience of the 
hearer, is a very powerful weapon in tie hands of a skilful 
orator. We cite the first specimen that occurs. 

" We may consider, that this infinite multitude of men and 
women, angels and devils, is not ineffective, as a number in 
Pythagoras's Tables, but must needs have influence upon 
every spirit that shall there appear: for the transactions of 
that court are not like orationsj spoken by a Grecian 
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orator in the circles of his people, heard by them that crowd 
nearest him, or that sound limited by the circles of air, or 
the enclosure of a wall ; but every thing is represented to 
every person ; and then let it be considered, when thy 
shame and secret turpitude, thy midnight revels and secret 
hypocrisies, thy lustful thoughts and treacherous designs, 
thy falsehood to God and startings from thy holy promises, 
thy follies and impieties shall be laid open before all the world, 
and that then shall be spoken by the trumpet of an Arch- 
angel upon the house-top, the highest battlements of hea- 
ven, all (hose filthy words and lewd circumstances, which 
thou didst act secretly ; thou wilt find, that thou wilt have 
reason strangely to be ashamed. All the wise men in the 
world shall know, how vile thou hast been : and then con- 
sider with what confusion of face wouldst thou stand in the 
presence of agood man andasevere, ifperadventurehe should 
suddenly draw thy curtain, and find thee in the sins of shame 
and lust ; it must be infinitely more, when God and all the 
angels of heaven and earth, all his holy myriads and all his 
redeemed saints, shall stare and wonder at thy impurities 
and follies." p. 12. 

Nothing in general would be less interesting to a popular 
assembly, than a long definition, however precise in its 
logick. — But, when illuminated by the torch of Genins, and 
adorned with the rich colouring of a splendid imagination, 
it may justly lay claim to the palm of eloquence. 

" Fear is the duty we owe to God, as being the God of 
power and justice, the great judge of heaven and earth, the 
avenger of the cause of widows, the patron of the poor, and 
the advocate of the oppressed, a mighty God and terrible ; 
and so essential an enemy to sin, that he spared not his own 
Son, but gave him over to death, and to become a sacrifice, 
when he took upon him our nature, and became a person 
obliged for our guilt. Fear is the great bridle of intem- 
perance, the modesty of the Spirit, and the restraint of 
gayeties and dissolutions; it is the girdle to the soul, and 
the hand-maid to repentance, the arrest of sin, and the cure 
or antidote to the spirit of reprobation ; it preserves our 
apprehensions of the divine majesty, and hinders our single 
actions from combining to sinful habits ; it is the mother of 
consideration, and the nurse of sober councils, and it put 
this soul to fermentation and activity, making it to pass from 
trembling to caution, from caution to carefulness, from care- 
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fulness to watchfulness, from thence to prudence ; and by the 
gates and progresses of repentance, it leads the soulon to love, 
and tofelicity, and tojoys in God, that shall never cease again. 
Fear is the guard of a man in the days ofprosperily, and it 
stands upon the watch-towers and spies the approaching dan- 
ger, and gives warning to them that laugh loud, and feast in the 
chambers of rejoicing, where a man cannot consider by rea- 
son of the noises of wine, and jest, and musick : and if pru- 
dence takes it by the hand, and leads it on to duty, it is a 
state of grace, and an universal instrument to infant religion, 
and the only security of the less perfect persons ; and in all 
senses is that homage we owe to God, who sends often to 
demand it, even then, when he speaks in thunder, or smiles 
by a plague, or awakens us by his threatenings, or discom- 
poses our easiness by sad thoughts, and tender eyes, and 
fearful hearts, and trembling considerations." p. 167. 

We sincerely hope that the sale of these sermons will be 
as extensive as their merit is unquestionable, that the pub- 
lishers may be encouraged to favour the publick with other 
works of this eminent Prelate, particularly his life of Christ, 
and his Ductor Dubitantium. The present volume is hand- 
somely and accurately printed, with clear type and on good 
paper, and is in every respect superiour to the English oc- 
tavo edition. It has also an additional recommendation to 
English Readers, as it contains original translations of 
the quotations from the Greek and Latin authors, with 
which the Bishop abounds. These translations are execut- 
ed with apparent fidelity and neatness, and those from the 
poets in sufficiently smooth numbers. We would recom- 
mend to students in divinity the works of Bishop Taylor 
as a study; from which they will derive more benefit than 
from tracing the endless mazes of polemick divinity. We 
may say of controversial theologians, what has been said of 
metaphysicians ; " They resemble minuet dancers, who 
having moved twice or thrice in the figure of the circle or 
the octagon, leave off precisely where they began." 



